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also be eliminated as the normal hand steering wheel is left in circuit
ready for immediate use. The component parts in the Harlandic auto-
helmsman are the small control unit mounted on the wheelhouse bulkhead,
and a small transmitter for the feed-back system which is mounted on
the rudder head.

In principle all types of auto-helmsman are similar and differ only in
the means by which'the rudder is ultimately moved. With the two-unit
type the current is passed by breaker switches to a power motor which in
turn moves the rack connected to the steering engine control. With the
'all-electric' type the breaker switches are connected to the control
resistances of the electric steering motors at a suitable point for the
amount of rudder required, and over half the working parts of the two-
unit auto-helmsman are eliminated.

Automatic steering, coupled with hand-electric rudder control, has
without doubt come to stay and will be installed as the primary steering
control of the ship of the future. That the 'brains' behind the gyro
pilot, which acts and almost thinks in a manner similar to that of a
highly-intelligent human quartermaster, is the same brain which provides
the true north-seeking properties of the gyro compass, is but another
example of the versatility of the gyroscope in the service of the modem
seaman.

CHAPTER 6
GYROSCOPIC STABILISATION OF SHIPS

There is a mistaken idea, very prevalent among those who have
heard vaguely of the stabilisation of ships by means of gyro-controlled
devices, and also of direct stabilisation by the use of larger gyroscopes,
that such stabilisation is primarily intended to reduce the liability to
seasickness of the human beings on board, whether staff or passengers.
Another popular fallacy which is prevalent even among those who have
closer dealings with ships, is that it is natural and proper for a vessel
to roll in a seaway, and that any attempt to reduce the rofling by counter-
measures must impose undesirable strains upon the ship's structure.

While concern for the comfort of passengers accounts in great part
for the decision to instal gyro stabilisers in a 41,000-ton passenger liner,
and also in smaller passenger vessels and in many hundreds of power
yachts, it does not account for the stabilisation of large numbers of
vessels of other types and classes in which the comfort of the ship's
personnel can be regarded as a minor consideration. In the matter of
strains and stresses imposed upon the structure of a stabilised ship by
the stabilising installation, experience has amply proved the theory and
conviction of the designers of such equipment that stabilisation, in actual
fact, greatly reduces the strain to which a ship is subjected in a seaway,
and that the stress delivered to the hull by the stabiliser is very consider-
ably less than the rolling, twisting, hogging and sagging stresses to which
a ship is normally subjected in heavy weather, and for which the naval
ait&itect has to make due allowance in design.